ERASMUS

was endowed with a forbearing disposition which enabled
him to exercise the rare art of minimizing conflicts by
indulgent understanding, of clearing up ambiguities, of
smoothing out confusions, of reuniting what had been
rent, of giving back a mutual cohesion to those who were
divided. This many-sided desire for conciliation was
gratefully recognized by Erasmus's contemporaries, when
they coined the neologism "Erasmism" in order to
describe it, and it was to "Erasmism" that this one man
in all the world wished to lead mankind. Since he united
within himself every form of creative activity, being poet,
man of letters, theologian, and pedagogue, he con-
sidered that even the most disparate entities were capable
of fusion; no sphere did he deem unattainable or alien to
his arts of persuasion. So far as Erasmus was concerned,
there existed neither a moral nor an unbridgeable anta-
gonism between Jesus and Socrates, between Christian
teaching and the wisdom of classical antiquity, between
piety and ethics. He, an ordained priest, accepted the
heathen into his intellectual paradise; and in the same
spirit of tolerance he took his place side by side with the
Fathers of the Church. Philosophy, so far as he was con-
cerned, was just as pure a method of the search for God
as was theology, and he did not gaze more reverently
into the Christian heaven than into the Olympus of the
Greeks. Nor did he, as did Calvin and the other zealots,
look upon the Renaissance with its sensual and cheerful
exuberance as the enemy of the Reformation, but as the
latter's enfranchised sister. Settled in no country and at
home in all, the first conscious European and cosmopo-
litan, Erasmus recognized no superiority of one nation
over another; and, since he had disciplined his mind to
estimate each people by the criterion of the noblest and
most cultured of its sons, by its elite, each seemed to him
as worthy of affection as the others. To unite the men of
good will in every land, from every race and class, in one
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